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CHARIVARIA. 


SeveraAL thousand sets of artificial 
teeth were stolen last week from the 
premises of the Invicta Teeth Manu- 
facturing Company. For some time 
past burglars have been complaining 
of the difficulty of negotiating prison 
food, and here, possibly, may be found 
the explanation of the theft. 


Mr. Prerront Moraan is having an 
edition of the catalogue of - 
his miniatures reproduced in | 
colour on vellum, and will! 
present one copy to each of | 
the crowned heads of Europe. | 
One can understand now why | 
Prince Danio of Montenegro | 
was so anxious to become a| 
king. 

In Sunday Paper circles | 
surprise is being expressed 
that, at the sale of Dr. Crip- | 
PEN’s furniture, nothing was | 
acquired for the nation. | 





The preparations for a 
General Strike are described 
as “A new Trade Union 
Step.” Suggested title for 
this new Step:—‘*The Pas 
de Patriolisme.” 


‘DEPARTURE OF AUSTRA- 
LIA’s First Drstroyers,”’ 
runs a headline in a con- 
temporary. We trust that 
they may prove to be not her | 


destroyers but her saviours. | 


In California prehistoric | 
human skeletons have been | 
found with distinct traces of 
horns. Alas, my poor father! | 

| 

Next year, it is announced, | 
there will be held in London | 
the first Universal Races | 
Congress. It will take place,| 7" 
we suppose, in the Stadium 
at Shepherd’s Bush. | 


There is some talk of SHAKSPEARE’S 
Tempest being produced entirely by 
child actors. Will its name, we 
wonder, be change l for the occasion to 
A Storm ina Tea-Cup? 


A Yorkshire tailor, The Kapress tells 
us, has just completed aw house which 
he has built entirely himself. He drew 
the plans, dug the foundations, pre 
pared the stone, and executed all the 
brickwork, joinery, painting, plastering, 
More 
remarkable still, it is said that he is 
going to live in it. 


and slating in his spare time. 





—_— _ —_ 


VOL. CXXXIX 


Remever 
THE SAYIN’ GOES, ‘LGH AN’ pry, Str.’ 


“The elderly woman of to-day,” says 
The Gentlewoman, “is chic.” That, we 
suppose, is as near as she can get to 
being chick. 


We hesitated to believe the rumour 
that in the coming season all smart 
coats for ladies will have pockets, for 
we could see nothing absurd in this 
new fashion. The report, however, is 


turning out to be true, but the pockets, | 
it seems, must on no account be used| Egypt has been captured,” we read, 
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A MOVING APPEAL. 


of New Flat (exultantly). “Turnk’s NO DOUBT 


FLOORS ARE THE HEALTHIEST.” 


's Man (huskily). “You're nieutr, Sir. "Ten 


or they will make the costume look | my own eyes and traversed with my own 


bagyy. 


A large pike, known to almost every mason who specialised in gravestones, 
district of 


langler in the Wigston 
Leicestershire, which has been hooked 
and has escaped on numerous occasions, 
was captured at Kilby Bridge last 
week. ‘The authorities are now being 
asked, in the interests of sport, to 


place another fish in local waters. 


Winter is almost on us 
About twenty over 
coats were stolen by 


men realise it 
housebreakers 





| 





AN’ DRY, AS 


and wise | 


last week from a shop in High 
Holborn. 

“Yes,” said the untiring parish 
worker, “I had a difficulty in getting 


enough mothers to come to my 
Mothers’ Meeting, so I invited a 


number of unmarried girls as well, and 
called them ‘ Probationers.’”’ 


“A locust of the species found in 


— ‘tat Newton Abbot.” This 
| reflects great credit on the 
local constabulary, and we 
jtrust that any extradition 
proceedings will be strenu- 
ously resisted. 


| Royal sport indeed! Says 
a Morning Leader telegram: 

|“ After three days’ successful 
shooting Kaiser Wilhelm 
yesterday left the Archduke 
l’rederick’s Hungarian estate. 
|It is said that the Kaiser 
/was greatly satisfied with 
his sport, his most success- 
ful shot being a stag of 
twenty antlers.’ The italics 
are ours: the trophy the 
HiMPEROR's—perhaps. 


Streets Worth Walking Up. 

Dear Mr. Puncu,— My 
| friend William reports to me 
from Northern France as 
below, and I pass the infor- 
mation on to you for what it 
is worth. 

In the first place he has 
discovered a street, but has 
forgotten where, in which the 
houses are numbered One, 
Two, Three, Four, Five, Six, 
Seven, Kight, Nine, Ten, 
Knave, Queen, King. | hope 
you will be kind enough to 
give him credence. l, know- 
ing him, do not. 

rH-SE tor| The second piece of in- 

| formation is verified by full 
| particulars. ‘In Rouen,” he 
declares, “Ll have seen with 


boots La Rue d’ Hopital. First came the 
hospital, then a cemetery, then a stone- 


then a florist who specialised in wreaths, 
then «a stationer who specialised in 
mourning cards, and last and least 
obtrusive was acafé. The name of this 
last was Café de la Consolation.” 

Your LNcREDULOUS CORRESPONDENT. 


The Hope of His Side. 
Capt. Morrison has a powerful and steady 
forward stroke which resulted in his securing « 
number of brilliant leg byes and maiden overs.” 


Vancour r Daily Pion 
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FORM 


IV. 


[Extract from specimen Return showing how some of the questions 


should be answered. ] 


Particulars extracted from the Rate Book. 


Parish. 

Name of Occupier. 
Description of Property. 
Situation of Property. 


St. George's, Suburbia. 
John Smith. 

House. 

9, Bandersnatch Avenue. 


Particulars required by the Commissioners. 


Parish or Parishes in which 


| the Land is situated. 


Name of Occupier. 

Christian Name and full 
postal address of the person 
making the Return. 

Nature of Interest of the 


person making the Return in 


the Land. 

Whether Freehold, Copy- 
hold, or Leasehold. 

If Leasehold, term of lease 
and date of commencement. 

Nameand precise situation 
of the Land. 


Description of the Land, 
with particulars of the build- 
ings and other structures (if 


any) thereon, and the pur- 


| poses for which the properiy 


| is used, 


If 


Return is also the Occupler, 


the person I aking the 


state the Annual Value. 


Amount of Land Tax (if 
any) and by wl om borne. 


An of Tithe Rent- 
charge or of any payment in 
lieu of Tithes and by whom 


ount 


borne. 
W hethe 


Rates 


yr all usual Tenants’ 
and Taxes are borne 
by the Occupier. 

of 
and other 
to main- 
tain the Property, borne ? 


Whether the Land is sub- 


ject to 
J 


By whom is the cost 


repairs, Insurance 


expenses necessary 


any 
(i.) Fixed Charges. 


(ii.) Public Rights of Way. 


Lloyd George’s—I mean St. 
George’s, Suburbia. 
John Smith (as above). 

Still John Smith (as above), 
9, Bandersnatch Avenue, 
Suburbia (as above). 

A puzzled surprise. 


Leasehold. 


There you have me. 
forget. 

9, Bandersnatch Avenue (as 
above). Turn down by the 
“Red Lion” and it’s the 
fourth house on the left, 
opposite the lamp-post. 

Gravelly and very dry, ex- 
cept the paths, which are 
muddy and wet. One 
house, one cycle shed, and 
the greater part of a cucum- 
ber frame. House used for 
eating and sleeping and 
shelter from rain (partial 
only in case of attics); 
cucumber frame as retreat 
for garden for the 
benefit of the gardener. 

That depends upon whether 
you want to buy it or to 

me at the amount 
declared. 

Am not certain, but I know 
most things are borne by 


I quite 


cats ; 


assess 


me 

One shilling in offertory for 
Clergy Fund, borne by my 
wile, 


Ye S, and more, 
Me; but why rub it in? 
No; the charges appear to 


rise every year. 

Access to front-door for visi- 
tors and postmen, to back- 
door for tradesmen 
tax-collectors. 


and 





(iii.) Public Rights of User. 
(iv.) Right of Common. 
(v.) Easements affecting 
the Land. 


(vi.) Covenant 
ment restricting 
the Land, and, 
date when made. 


or Agree- 
the use of 
if so, the 


Observations. 

Does the person making 
the Return own the minerals 
comprised in the Land ? 


If so, state :—(a) Whether 
the minerals were, on 30 
April, 1909, comprised in a 
mining lease, or being worked 
by the proprietor. 

(6) Whether the minerals 
are now comprised in a 
mining lease or being worked 
by the proprietor. 

If not, state the name and 
address of the proprietor of 
the minerals. 


Signature of person making 
this Return. 
Rank, Title, or Description. 


As a depository of rubbish 
from neighbouring gardens. 

Pasturage for a large number 
of cats, snails, ete. 

The armchair in which my 
wife sat on the grass-plot 
has made four holes in it. 

My wife has promised not to 
put the chair on the grass 
again when the ground is 
soft. Last Saturday, after 
the rain. 

(These are suppressed. Ep.} 

Partly: the shilling I lost 
somewhere in the garden 
is mine, but not the sar- 
dine tins. 

One of the sardine tins must 
have been opened about 
that date. 


Would gladly lease or sell 
them ; at present am work- 
ing them into the soil as 
far as possible. 

Not certain, but I strongly 


suspect that the sardine 
tins belong to Jones at 
No. 8. 


John Smith (don’t you want 
my address again ?) 

Medium height; well pro- 
portioned ; hair slightly 
grey since filling in 
form. 


ig this 








WILD-GEESE. 
Tey re shy as the otter, they ’re sly as the fox, 
They ‘re worse to approach than the craftiest hind, 
You may freeze on the fore-shore or crouch on the rocks, 
You may soak in the sea-fog or wait in the wind, 
Though their magical music will give you no peace, 
Yet your bag shall go empty, for aren’t they wild-geese ? 


Tlonk-honk, honk-honk, the distant voices clank it; 
The wet retriever trembles at your knee; 
For he hears the lone notes falling, 
Where the long grey tides are crawling, 
Through the shouting West-wind’s buffets or the dripping | 


fog’s chill blanket, 


As the wild veese come shoreward from the sea! 


You may stalk them at sundown, at dawning’s first flame, 
They ‘ve ears for the wariest, softest of treads, 

And, stook-time or snow-time, the end is the same—- 
A picket gives warning and up go their heads ; 


Yes, your boots (wet as sponges in spite of their grease) 


You may wear to brown paper in chasing wild geese ! 


! 


Yet still, Honk-honk, a northern charm shall fold you, 
Though Shot shall shake the raindrops from his sides, 
Though you catch the drifting clamour 


Through the sleet squall’s sting and hammer, 
Still the flight shall work its magic and the breathless 


stalk shall hold you, 


When the grey geese come calling off the tices! 
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HAD 0 ADDRESSED MY FRIENDS WITH HALF THE ZEN 
THAT I ADDRESS MY BALL s 2 








i eecce) om 


THE IMPEACHMENT OF WOLSEY BY HIS HEADSTRONG 


FOLLOWERS. 


A SUGGESTED ADDITION, BY THE RESTLESS TORY PRESS, TO THE TUDOR SCENES 


NOW BEING PAINTED FOR THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
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Fond Mother (whose children have been to an afternoon party). ‘ ARE THE CHILDREN BACK ?” 


Butler. 


Butler. “No, MY LADY, THEIR- 


‘*YES, MY LADY ; BUT THEY HAVE BEEN UPSET.” 
-ER—THEIR DIGESTIVE FUNCTIONS.” 


Fond Mother. 


**Goop HEAVENS! 


IN THE PONY-CART ?” 








TO THE FOLLIES. 


WHEN life seems drear and hollow, 
When Fortune wears a frown, 
I haste to the Apollo 
And plank my money down. 
Outside the tempest vollies 
Against uplifted brollies ; 
I care not, for the Follies 
Are back in London town. 


PELISSIER, prince of “ potters,” 
You earn our grateful thanks— 
You and your fellow plotters, 
Co-partners in your pranks — 
For slating smart inanity, 
Or Fashion’s last insanity, 
Or histrionic vanity, 
Or madness d la Manx. 


At times you're Corybantic, 
Then for a change you choose 
To illustrate romantic 
Or sentimental views, 
Till pipes grow esoteric, 
Potatoes atmospheric, 
And haggises hysteric, 
When bidden by your Muse. 


From introspective thinking 
In any minor key, 

Good Sypney, grimly blinking, 
You set my spirit free. 

If laughing makes one fatter, 

Then list’ning to your chatter, 

O very harebrained hatter, 
Has added pounds to me. 


Nor must my brief laudations 
Omit the genial Dan; 

Or Harvey's imitations, 
Framed on a novel plan ; 

Or Ben, that priceless super, 

Moustachioed like a trooper, 

Who plays like MarGaret Cooper 
Were she a superman. 


’Twould need the fire of Uriel 
To hymn your female stars, 
For Murteu’s most Mercurial, 


O GWENNIE, you’re a miracle 

Of mimicry satirical, 

Yet, when your mood is lyrical, 
There ’s not a note that jars. 


There's Ernen, quick and clever, 
With laughter all afroth, 





And GWENNIE’s surnamed Mars. 





And Errtr, cook who never 
Spoiled anybody's broth. 
And all these stars who sprinkle 
The dome of Folly, twinkle 
With ev'ry knowing wrinkle 
To lure the human moth. 


Hail, merriest of mummers !— 
When drearily resigned 
To ever-dripping summers 
And life’s unceasing grind— 
When worried by the wrecker 
Who rules o’er the Exchequer, 
You only raise my pecker 
And mollify my mind. 





‘**The ways of the printer are as ‘ peculiar’ as 
those of a historic character of Bret Harte’s. I 
spoke last week of a chose judgée in connection 
with a burning question of local administration. 
The ‘comp’ put an ‘f’ for a ‘j’ and made it 
amusingly different.” — Willesden Chronicle. 
Who supplied the “d"? (We mean 
the one in yudgée—not the subsequent 
ones.) 





Mr. Luoyp GrorGe has been killing 
an adder. He has hitherto reserved 
his vengeance for subtractors. 
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HOLIDAY TIME. 
VI.—A Littie CricKeT FOR AN 
ENDING, 

We came back from a “ Men Only” 
sail to find Myra bubbling over with 
excitement. 

“I’ve got some news for you,” she 
said, “ but I’m not going to tell you till 
dinner. Be quick and change.” 

‘‘ Bother, she’s going to get married,” 
I murmured. 

Myra gurgled and drove us off. 

“Put on all your medals and orders, 
Thomas,” called up the 
“and, Archie, it’s a champagne night.” 

“T believe, old fellow,” said Simp- 
son, ‘she’s married already.” 

Half an hour later we 
ready for the news. 

“ Just a moment, Myra,” said Archie. 
“T’d better warn you that we're ex- 
pecting a good deal, and that if you 
don’t live up to the excitement you ’ve 
created you'll be stood in the corner 
for the rest of dinner.” 

“She’s quite safe,” said Dahlia. 

“Of course I am. Well, now I’m 
going to begin. This morning, about 
eleven, I went and had a bathe, and 
I met another girl in the sea.”’ 

“ Horribly crowded the sea is getting 
nowadays,” commented Archie. 

“And she began to talk about what 
a jolly day it was and so on, and | 


she stairs : 


all 


were 


gave her my card—I mean I said, 
‘I’m Myra Mannering.’ And _ she 
said, ‘I’m sure you're keen on 


cricket.’ ” 

“T like the way girls talk in the sea,” 
said Archie. ‘So direct.” 

“What is there about our Myra,” I 
asked, ‘‘ that stamps her as a cricketer, 
even when she’s only got her head 
above water?” 

“She’d seen me on land, silly. 
Well, we went on talking, and at last 
she said, ‘ Will you play us at mixed 
cricket on Saturday?’ And a big 
wave came along and went inside me 
just as I was saying yes.” 

“ Hooray! Myra, your health.” 
“We're only six, though,” 
Archie. ‘“ Didn’t you swim up against 
anybody else who looked like a cricketer 

and might play for us?” 


people by Saturday,” said Myra confi- 
dently. 
form ; we haven't played for years.” 


We lost the toss, and Myra led her 
team out on to the field. The last five 
places in the eleven had been filled 
with care: a preparatory school-boy 


tured 





bicycle), Mrs. Oakley (found 





| her hands in to receive the ball. 


and his little sister (found by Dahlia | 
on the beach), Miss Debenham (found } later, “the 
by Simpson on the road with a punc-! Sarah is doing it all.” 


by Archie at the station and re-dis- 
covered by Myra in the Channel), and 
Sarah, a jolly girl of sixteen (found by 
me and ‘Thomas in the tobacconist’s, 
where she was buying The Sportsman). 

‘Where would you all like to field ?” 
asked the captain. 

“ Let’s stand round in groups, just 
at the start, and then see where we ‘re 
wanted. Who’s going to bowl?” 

“Me and Samuel. I wonder if | 
dare bowl overhand.” 

“T’m going to,” said Simpson. 

“ You can’t, not with your left hand.” 

“Why not? Hirst does.” 

“Then I shan’t field point,” 
Thomas with decision. 

However, as it happened, it was 
short leg who received the first two 
balls, beautiful swerving -wides, while 
the next two were well caught and 
returned by third man. Simpson’s 
range being thus established, he made 
a determined attack on the over proper 
with lobs, and managed to wipe off 
half of it. Kneouraged by this, he 
returned with such success to over- 
hand that the very next ball got into 
the analysis, the batsman reaching out 
and hitting it over the hedge for six. 
Two more range-finders followed before 
Simpson scored another dot with a 
sneak; and then, at what should have 
been the last ball, a tragedy occurred. 

“Wide,” said the umpire. 

“ But—but I was b-bowling wnder- 
hand,” stammered Simpson. 

“Now you've nothing to fall back 
on,” I pointed out. 

Simpson considered the new situa- 
tion. “Then you chaps can’t mind if 
[ go on with overhand,” he said joy- 
fully, and he played his twelfth. 

It was the batsman’s own fault. 
Like a true gentleman he went after 
the ball, caught it up near point, and 
hit it hard in the direction of cover. 
Sarah shot up a hand unconcernedly. 

“One for six,” said Simpson, and 
went over to Miss Debenham to 
explain how he did it. 

‘He must come off,” said Archie. 


said 


added|“We have a reputation to keep up. 


It’s his left hand, of course, but we 
can’t go round to all the spectators 
and explain that he can really bowl 


“But we can easily pick up five| quite decent long hops with his right.” 


In the next over nothing much 


“And oh, I do hope we're in| happened, except that Miss Debenham 


missed a sitter. Subsequently Simp- 
son caught her eye from another part 
of the field, and explained telegraphic- 
ally to her how she should have drawn 
The 
third over was entrusted to Sarah. 
“So far,” said Dahlia half an hour 
Rabbits have not shone. 


“Hang it, Dahlia, Thomas and I 





discovered the child. Give the credit 
where it is due.” 

“ Well, why don’t you put my Bobby 
on, then? Boys are allowed to play 
right-handed, you know.” 

So Bobby went on, and with Sarah’s 
help finished off the innings. 

“Jolly good rot,” he said to Simpson, 
“vou ’re having to bowl left-handed.” 

“My dear Robert,” I said, “ Mr. 
Simpson is a natural base-ball pitcher, 
he has an acquired swerve at bandy, 
and he is a lepidopterist of considerable 


charm. But he can’t bowl with 
either hand.” 

“Coo!” said Bobby. 

The allies came out even more 


strongly when we went in to bat. I 
was the only Rabbit who made ten, 
and my whole innings was played in 
an atmosphere of suspicion very trying 
to a sensitive man. Mrs. Oakley was 
in when I took guard, and I played out 
the over with great care, being morally 
bowled by every ball. At the end of 
it a horrible thought occurred to me: 
I had been batting right-handed! 
Naturally I changed round for my next 
ball. (Movements of surprise.) 

“Hallo,” said the wicket-keeper, “I 
thought you were left-handed; why 
aren't you playing right ?” 

“No, I’m really right-handed,” I 
said. “I played that way by mistake 
just now. Sorry.” 


He grunted sceptically, and the 
howler came up to have things 


explained to her. The next ball I hit 
left-handed for six. (Loud mutters.) 

“Ts he really right-handed?” the 
bowler asked Mrs. Oakley. 

‘I don’t know,” she said, “I’ve 
never seen him before.” (Sensation.) 

“T think, if you don’t mind, we’d 
rather you played right-handed.” 

“Certainly.” The next ball was a 
full pitch, and I took a right-handed 
six. There was an awful hush. I 
looked round at the field and prepared 
to run for it. I felt that they suspected 
me of all the undiscovered crimes of 
the year. 

‘Look here,” I said, nearly crying, 
“T’ll play any way you like—sideways, 
or upside down, or hanging on to the 
branch of a tree, or——’”’ 

The atmosphere was too much for 
me. I trod on my wickets, burst into 
tears, and bolted to the tent. 


’ 


“ Well,” said Dahlia, “‘ we wor.” 

“ Yes,” we all agreed, “‘ we won.” 

“Even if we didn’t do much of it 
ourselves,” Simpson pointed out, “ we 
had jolly good fun.” 

“ We always have that,” said Myra. 

Tue Enp. 
A. A. M. 
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A LYING SPIRIT ABROAD. 


Iv vino veritas: but then, you se2, 
George, James and I are teetotalers. 

“Tl remember,” said George, though 
1 begged him to forget,—‘* I remember 
what a narrow shave my _ brother 
Thomas once had of getting married. 

“Whether it was done for a jest,” 
George continued, “or because he did 
not know what else to talk about as they 
were sitting out between the dances, I 
don’t know, but there is no doubt that 
Tom said things that might be con- 
strued, with a little ingenuity, into an 
offer of marriage. I should say that 
Miss Bickerstaff, who had more years 
than money‘and-whose name (through 
no fault of her own) was Jane, did not 
get many opportunities. Anyhow, she 
took this one, and in a couple of 
months Tom found himself in church 
saying all sorts of things he didn’t 
mean. Fortunately for the moment, 
he found, when they got to the im- 
portant part, that he had forgotten the 
ring, so the ceremony had to be put 
off.” 

“But...” I interrupted. 

“No,” George shouted me down, 
“they all thought ofthat at once, but 
found it to be impracticable.. Besides, 
there were not any curtains in that 
church. Anyhow, in another month 
she made Tom have another try, but 
this time he was so busy remembering 
the ring that he forgot all about a parson 
to ofticiate, so another adjournment 
was found necessary. Jane Bickerstaff 
was determined to go through with it 
and said she would make one last 
attempt, this time herself looking after 
things. And so at the next date every- 
thing was in order half-an-hour before 
time, with ring and parson complete 
and some spare sections in the vestry 
in case of accidents. But it was not 
to be. Old Tom’s carelessness was one 
too many for them, for this time—would 
you believe it ?—he actually went and 
forgot himself.” 

“That is a remarkable story,” said 
I, “but it seems to me to want 
developing in parts. I didn’t know 
you ever had a brother.” 

“Now I come to think of it,” said 
George, “I don't believe I ever had.” 

James, who had but recently woken 
up, now began to open his mouth. 

“If it is going to be a yawn,” I said, 
“yawn it by all means. If not, tell 
us what talking about Jane reminds 
you of, and let's get through with it.” 

“ Tdon’tsuppose either of you fellows,” 
said James, ‘“‘ have ever tried to come 
up to town from §t. Albans by the 
9.27 train?” 

“ But surely it ’s name wasn’t Jane?” 
I said, reaching for the Bradshaw. 
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A Voice from the Stairs. “Is THAT SOMEONE WHO WANTS TO SPEAK TO ME, BrinceT 
*TIs SOMEWAN WANTS TO HAVE THE WRONG NUMBER.” 


Bridget. “’Tis xot, Ma’am. 
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“T admit that its real name was 
Mondays Only, but whatever George 
had said, it was going to remind me of 
that train. Whether it was the af- 
fected art shade of its boiler or because 
it had once blown a lot of smoke into 
his signal-box, Henry de la Touche, 
the signalman at St. Pancras, took 
a violent dislike to the engine, and 
nothing would induce him to let it 
poke its funnel into St. Pancras sta- 
tion. Week by week it used to run up 
as: far as the. signa]-box, but it never 
got any further. The engine - driver 
used to offer de la Touche a couple of 
nice bits of coal and as much _ hot 
water as he wanted, and the guard 
used to offer him a nice new green flag 
to play with, if only he would let them 





through that once. But, no: de la 
Touche, who, mark you, was as fond 
of a green flag as any of us, would 
never give in and as regular as clock- 
work that poor old train had to tuin 
round and go dismally back to St. 
Albans.” : 

“But surely,” said J, “that tale, 
though as homely and as pathetic and 
in its way as poignant as any l ever 
heard, cannot be true?” 

‘Ah, well!’ said James, closing his 
eyes again, “if it cannot be true, it 
probably isn’t.” 

hy * * * 

I see that the reader is surprised to 
learn that two such liars as George and 
James ever existed. ‘To tell the truth, 
they never did. 
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BLANCHE’S LETTERS. 
Or STAGS AND OTHER GAME. 


Dearest Dapune,—Here I am, 
putting in a lovely time, with Bosh 
and Wee-Wee, deer-stalking. My own 
friend, it’s the game of games, the 
sport of sports! You’ve never lived, 
my Daphne, if you ve never stalked !— 
bien entendu, of course, that you ’re one 
of the few women who look really 
fetching in a sporting rig, that your 
complexion is windproof, and that 
| you've a nice, amusing partner. I 
don’t say I’ve even seen a deer yet 
(this is in confidence), but stalking 
them is divine. 

Lulu Mainwaring and I take cover 
behind some bushes or something on 
the hillside or somewhere, you know,— 
he holds both the rifles because I find 
mine a bit of a bore in more ways than 
one,—and sometimes we peep round 
the bushes to look for the game, and 
sometimes we forget to, and we talk 
all sorts of absurdities in whispers (it’s 
de rigueur to whisper when you’re 
stalking, or the deer will hear you). 

Lulu is such a funny boy; so de- 
liciously hopeless about himself and 
everybody else ; so lively in a melan- 
choly way, and so melancholy in a lively 








way; and so grateful to me for taking 
any trouble with him! TI find him 


quite an interesting study. Then his 
eyes are just a little bit remarkable. I 
don’t know even now whether they ’re 
grey or brown! At lunch we all talk 
how far they can see and hear 
and sniff, how to manage the wind, 
and how to get near the beasts. Norty 
said he should adopt the Indian method, 
so as to get close up to the game, and 
disguise himself as an animal they ’re 
not afraid of. He says he shall come 
out to-morrow on all fours, got up as a 
sheep. ‘“ Why not come as an ass?” 
Lulu. ‘No good,” said Norty ; 
“there's one of those on the premises 
already !”’ 

Josiah has been going on in the old 
sweet way, forbidding everything and 
disapproving of everything else. You'd 
hardly believe, my dearest, how many 
an hour he’s capable of. Just 
now his idea is to form a collection of 
pictures, and he’s on a tour through 
some of the great continental galleries 
| “to form his taste!” IJsn’t that lovely? 
He positively wanted me to go with 


deer 





said 





‘nots’ 


| him. There’s no limit to what these 
men expect of one. Wasn't it enough 
that in my innocent youth I was 


dragged through those galleries, a help 
less victim, by my educational pastors 
and masters ! 

I gave him, however, a few hints as 


best known masters without the trouble 
of consulting a guide, printed or other- 
wise. “If the picture is a woman 
horribly in need of corsets and peavrl- 
powder,” I told him, “it’s RuBENs. 
If it’s cows, it’s Cuyp; and if there’s 
so much sunset light that you can’t see 
what it is, it’s CuaupE. If it’s a man 
in a flopping hat or a woman dressed 
in cardboard, it’s VANpycKk. If it’s 
boys with grimy faces and too much 
teeth, it’s Murtitxio. If it’s hares and 
poultry standing on their heads among 
fruit and vegetables, it’s WrEenrx. If 
it’s so big that you have to walk back- 
wards through several rooms before you 
can make it out, it’s either Pau 
VERONESE, TINTORETTO, or SALVATOR 
Rosa. And if you see a group of 
people with their mouths wide open 
and no speculation in their eyes, it’s a 
dead cert they ‘re looking at a RAPHAEL 
or a TiTrAN!”’ 
Did I tell you of the sly trick that 
little cousin of mine, Rosemary, has 
played on us all? You remember she 
was with me in town in the summer, 
and I sent her home thoroughly well 
engaged. Jack Muschamp is a better 
match than she could have ever hoped 
for ;—one of the Monmouthshire Mus- 
champs, with a house in Grosvenor 
Square and two places in the country. 
His temper may be a weeny bit pecu- 
liar, but he only wanted managing; 
and, as to what people say about mad- 
ness in the Muschamp family, a great 
many families have madness in them. 
Norty was saying the other day that 
we're ali mad; the only difference is that 
some can hide it better than others! 
And then when everything was going 
on quite nicely, the day fixed, and the 
presents beginning to come in, the 
child gave them the slip at home and 
she’s “o’er the border and awa’”’ with 
that young strolling artist who had 
been making love to her before her 
people asked me to have her. I'd a 
long rigmarole from her last week, try- 
ing to excuse her runaway match, and 
raving about their happiness and about 
love in a cottage, and all sorts of bétises 
of that kind. “You absurd little 
idiot!” I wrote back. ‘ What do you 
mean by writing me all that ricky stuff 
about love in a cottage? The 20th 
century knows nothing about love in a 
cottage. That cottage fell down ages 
and ages ago, child, and they ve built a 
block of flats on the site,—and, I sup- 
pose, even you will hardly have the 
face to gush about love in a cheap 
flat rt 

I’m just an ittey bit horribly envious 
of the coup Beryl Clarges has succeeded 
in bringing off. She positively per- 
suaded the powers that be to let her 


the chief figures in the Forest Hill 
murder trial, down at Clarges Park 
for a week-end. She’d a big crowd 
to meet them, and everything went 
with a snap. I’m “whipping my 
brains to think how I can get even 
with her. 

Apropos de Beryl, I hear that, during 
a flying visit to town lately, for shop- 
ping, she was waiting for her-car one 
day outside Fallalérie’s, wearing one of 
the straight, waistless. gowns in the 
new red, and several people came up to 
her and tried to post letters—in her 
mouth, I suppose: it’s quite wide 
enough ! Ever thine, BLANCHE. 





MAIL-BAGS. 
Ii—TuHe Poet's. 


Hubert Valentine, Esq., 
119, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. 

Dear Sir,—We have in course of 
preparation an anthology of English 
Masterpieces of Verse, which will be 
published in fortnightly numbers at the 
popular price of 7d. net, and by means 
of lavish advertising will reach the 
home of every peer and peasant in the 
U.K. This collection will contain gems 
from the pen of such well-known writers 
as Messrs. Austin, Brownina, Byron, 
FraGson, LONGFELLOW, Mitton, PELIs- 
SIER, SHELLEY, Sis, etc., etc., and we 
shall be happy to include your name in 
the list of authors if you will kindly fill 
in the enclosed form and return same 
with your cheque for ten guineas. 

Yours faithfully, 
THe Apsotute Limit 
PUBLISHING Co. 

N.B.—This offer is open only until 
the end of the month. Take it now! 

(Answer: Mr. Valentine feels him- 
selt unworthy of the honour. He sug- 
gests that application should be made 
to his fellow-craftsman, Mr. WILKIE 


Barp.) 


Dear Mr. VALENTINE,—I quite went 
into raptures over your charming Songs 
of the Hast when I came across the 
poems yesterday at my bookseller’s. 
Really, | was almost tempted to buy a 
copy. What a great poet you are! I 
think people ought to know more about 
you, want you to come and 
give a recitation to us at my Penny 
Reading on Saturday evening. Do 
come! It is quite easy to get here 
you only have to change at York and 
at Morton Peveril, and then a motor-bus 
runs you from Haddon Bridge to within 
two miles of the rectory. 

I think something light and amusing 
would for the recitation—our 


so I 


be best 











to how he might recognise some of the 


have James Parkinson and Ada Batts, 


people always like that kind of thing, 
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Highland Postinaster (to party sheltering from rain). ‘* WULL YE NO COME IN OOT O’ THE RAIN, YER LEDDYSHIP, AN’ I'LL GIE YE A 


WHEEN POSTCAIRDS TO READ TO WHILE AWA’ THE TIME? 


THERE’S SOME GAY QUEER ANES BY THE LAST POST 


”? 








and I am sure you could be really 
Junny if you liked to. 
Yours very truly, 
Henrietta McMubien. 
(Answer: Mr. Valentine regrets that 
he is confined to the house with a 
severe attack of melancholia.) 


Dear Mr. VALENTINE,—I wept all 
night over your beautiful ) 
the East! Oh, how exquisitely you 
express your thoughts ! 
mind you must have! 
manuscript — Buttercups and Daisies 
is the title—seems so paltry in com- 
parison! Will you help me with it 
und put in some of those delightful 
little touches of yours? I am sure 
you could transform it utterly! Iam 
at home to-morrow evening and the 
evening after! Let me know what 
time will be convenient! I am longing 
to have your help! Will you use your 
great influence to place it for me? 

Your very sincere admirer, 
Lavinia Brown. 

(Answer: Mr. Valentine regrets that 
he is confined to the house with a 
Severe attack of writer’s cramp.) 





Songs of 


What a lovely | 
My poor little | 


Sir,—Should like to have your name 
in my autograph collection. Please 
send six specimens by return, in ready 
addressed envelope, and oblige, 

Yours, ete., SAM SNELLING. 

(Answer: Mr. Valentine has pleasure 
in enclosing six typewritten auto- 
graphs.) 


Ig 


Dear Sir,— Hearing you’ve been 
writing some songs of the East, I beg 
to say that if you want real snappy 
accomps. for them, yours truly is the 
man. I expect you know I turned out 
the big panto. successes, ‘* Won't you 
be my Goo-Goo-Goo ?” and “ Harriet, 
aren't you Married Yet ?” and in fact 
anything with my name to it has got 
the op. ses. with the managers. On 
the Oriental lay I’m just dead nuts, 
‘and if you do coster songs as well I 
ean make your forch. ‘Terms mod. 
and satisfaksh. guaranteed. ‘ Prompt, 
| pune. and pally ”’ is the motto of 
Yours truly, Aur. DAawkrys, 

Composer. 





(Answer: Mr. Valentine is afraid 
|that his songs would provide but poor 
imaterial for Mr. Dawkins’ talents.) 





THE POET'S PARADISE. 


THERE was a time I feared the poet's 
bays 
Were not for me, since rhymes were 
very coy, 
And many an 
employ 
Left me still searching for the proper 
phrase. 


hour of wearisome 


Blank verse I viewed with reverent 
amaze, 
Too modest to attempt the minstrel 
bov 


In such a metre, lest I might destroy 
The pleasure I derived from SnHak- 
SPEARE’S plays. 


But now my doubts have all been put 
to rest. 
My Muse and I from half-past ten 
to five 
Labour together daily, unoppressed 
By details of technique, for we con- 


trive 

Verses that need not rhyme nor scan 
at all; 

We're writing lyrics for the Music 


Hall. 




















































| says of the gas meter in the bath-room. 


| herself), andthe Halls are changing most 
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‘Look HERE! 


LIFE ON THE MOORS. 


EVEN IF IT WILL APPEAR IN 


ALL THE PAPERS I CAN’T KEEP LIKE THIS 








SARAH IN OUR “COLI.” 


WuHo would ever have thought to 
find SaraH in a London music-hall ? 
No one, ten years ago, or even five 
years ago perhaps— but to-day there 
is nothing strange about it: nothing 
“bizarre,” as LivrLte Ticn, one of the 
most illustrious of her new colleagues, 


Everything is changing (except Saran 


of all. “Indignity” has passed from 
the actors’ dictionary—-and a very good 
thing too—and it is now considered as 
desirable to delight or thrill an audience 
that smokes as an audience that (by 
order of the Lorp CHAMBERLAIN) may 


not. But it was left for Saran— 
supreme as ever to put the crown on 
the new movement: to supply the 


Halls with their apotheosis. In spite 
of the passage of time Saran is still 
the greatest star in the Thespian 
firmament, and Saran is doing her 
“turn” at the Coliseum, amid variety 
performers, twice daily, and filling the 





house more consistently than it can 
ever have been filled before. She gives 
the Second Act of L’Aiglon, where the 


little Duke of Reichstadt plays with 
the wooden soldiers. It would be too 
much to say that Saran is a realistic 
youth, but even if she is not altogether 
la guerre, she is magnifique, and the 
audience remains spellbound. And 
they have had to endure something 
too before the Great Attraction arrives 
—at about 4 o'clock and 9.30 o’clock— 
for if one excepts the Balalaika 
orchestra, it must be admitted that 
nothing but some very small minnows 
have been engaged as programme-asso- 
ciates of the great Tritoness. 





SWEEP. 

AuLp Sweep, your muzzle’s grey 
As the rime at skreigh o’ day, 
Ye’re no fit to tak the brae, 

Grass, nor ploo,— 
You that wis sae gleg an’ bauld, 
{’ the het an’ i’ the cauld,— 
Ay, ye re wearin’ gey an’ auld, 

Sweep, the noo! 


Ye'd come, I ken it fine, 

Limpin’ far ahint the line, 

Sittin’ doon at dykes, to whine 
Sair perplexed ; 





Hirplin’ on aye, stiff an’ lame, 

Till the Laird wad pit ye hame, 

Wi the cairt that taks the game, 
Maybe vexed! 


Ye’re deef an’ slaw an’ blin’, 
An’ ye’re by wi’ muir and whin, 
Pickin’ up or drivin’ in, 

Braw an’ douce ; 
An’ ye’re a’ rheumatic pains, 
Gin the wet gets to your banes, 
Sae ye ‘ll need to bide your lanes 

3en the hoose! 


The young dog’s fleet an’ spang, 

An’ he'll rin the hale day lang, 

Yet it’s sweiram I to gang 
Wantin’ you, 

For traivel East or West, 

Aye the auldest freends is best, 

An’ ye’re aulder than the rest, 
Sweep, the noo! 





**The ship, which cost about £2,500 and 


was insured for £24,000, belonged to the 
German Airship Navigation Company.”’— 


Leicester Daily Post. 
That ’s the way to do business. 


Why is an earth-keeping aeroplane 
like a sulky trout ? 
Because it won't rise to a fly. 
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THE PRODIGAL FATHER’S RETURN. 


“SAY, IF THAT’S POPPA’S NOTION OF ‘LITERARY CALM,’ I WISH HE’D NEVER 


Mr. Roosevelt, replying on September 13 to a request to comment on the Democratic victory in Maine, is reported to have declined 


his reason being, ‘‘I have just returned from a hygienic tour to ste+p myself in literary calm.” 
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Cyclist (who has been inadvertently crowded into the ditch by immaculate youth cub-hunting), “I'LL TELL YouR 
YOU “AVE THE PONY AGAIN ON HEARLY-CLOSIN’ DAY !” 


GOVERNOR NOT TO LET 








MR. PUNCH’S AUTOGRAPH SALE. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE CATALOGUE. 
Hewtett, Maurice, A.L.S., to JoHn 

SennouseE, [sq. 

. . . I doubt if after all I can allow Sanchia 
to educate the numerous sons that are coming 
to you. I shall send them to Eton. After 
‘*Rest Harrow,” ‘* Floreat Etona” will be such 
a good title. £3 3 0 
RoosEvELT, THeopore, A.L.S., to a 

member of the R.S.P.C.A. 

. . . Let me, with all the emphasis of which 
I am capable, deny that there was cruelty. It is 
true that several eggs were left after I had shot 
both the male and female ostrich ; but Kernurr 
and I sat on them ourselves and hatched out 
all but one. They are fine strong birds, and 
until their day arrives will continue to be the 
pets of my younger children. As for the egg 
that would not hatch, I am keeping it for 
President TAFT. ... £1 10 O 


Suaw, G. Bernarp, A.L.S., to a corre- | 


spondent who had sympathised 
with him over a hostile notice. 1 p. 
Dear Sir,—Thank you for your letter. The 
article did not trouble me. My best reviewers 
and most intelligent critics are not yet born. 
Yours faithfully, [Signrature. ] £2 2 0 
Wark, Fanran, Editor of The Morning 
Post, A.L.S., to the Right Hon. 
AusTEN CHAMBERLAIN, M.P., 
Sept. 23. 
. Hope you saw our first leader this morn- 


ing, in which we compared your superb reticence | 
about the ode. with the arin indiscre- Jokes of the Week. 

tion of EpwarD Grey, and went on to say— ‘*Form fours.”—Serviceable land valuation 
‘The Foreign Secretary is in home politics far | joke with military flavour. Suitable for regi- 
too violent a partisan to care anything for| mental clubs. Nearly new. 

national interests or to observe the ordinary} “Ne Sutor ul‘ra  crepidam.”—Bearable 
dictates of political prudence and decency.” | court-martial joke with Latin accent. Has 
|That’s the way to touch off a responsible | heen popular at ‘At homes,” but now slightly 
| Minister. We're getting on, aren’t we? . . . | démodé. - 

” 
a. Mr. Punch begs to thank the 11,937 


Caine, Haut, A.L.S., to Magistrate’s | correspondents who have brightened 


Clerk, explaining why a _ dog|his life with the above. 
licence had not been taken out. ie | 


8 pp. 
PE Do we eat too much? 
“At the close of the session the party 
lunched at University, Queen’s, Trinity, Wad- 
ham and New Ci lleges.”—Daily Chronicle, 





° I assure you that there has been a great 
imistake. Is it likely that for the sake of saving 
seven-and-sixpence, the price of but three pit 
|seats at my play in London, which is drawing 
|crowded houses every night (so much so that | 
think of re-naming it The Nocturnal Congestion), 
|I should deliberately defraud the revenue ? 
| Surely you must see this. A leader of thought 
in my position is hardly likely so to imperil his 
| position. I therefore demand that the fine be 
set aside. ... £0 5 0 


‘The entrée was as follows :— 

Salmon and Cucumber, 

Roast Beef and Horse-radish Sauce, 
to.st Fowls,  Triffle, 
Jellies. 
Stewed Fruit and Custards. 
Liquers. Claret. Whiskey.” 
Halstead and Colne Valley Gaztt?. 





GeorGE, D. Luoyp, A.L.S., to the 


: |This would seem to be quite the best 
Home SEcRETARY. 


entrée to satiety. 
‘ You will notice in the papers that I : 
have been doing what I can to get a holiday 
|reputation too; but not to much purpose yet. “STRADIVARIUS VIOLIN 
Criccieth offers few opportunities compared with | Almost new.” 

Asia Minor, and the Master of ELI BANK, though | Advt. in ** The All-Story Magaz-ne.” 

a good fellow, is not an F. E. Smiru. But I! _, Nin : waite . 
killed a snake yesterday—a real one and next The product of ST RADIVARIUS 8 later 





FOR SALE CHEAP. | 





week. ... £10 0 0: days in the Tottenham Court Road. 
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AFRICAN TRAIL GAMES. 
(A PICTORIAL COMMENTARY ON MR. 
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The State of Ma(i)ue > O1 Stars and Stripn sin Africa, ** The hartebeest. 


ZA 7 





' L heir 
Ke. killed a couple of ‘tommies,’ one by a good shot, the other 
running, after I had missed him in rather a scandalous fashion while he 


Was standing.” and shot hor from th 
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on the ant-hills to get a clearer view of me. 





**He ran into her on horseback after a sharp chase of a mile or two, 
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Kermit’s Wart-Hoc, 
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THE RESUMED RELUMED one match left. There, it’s out. Never mind, I'll 


take another half-dozen of yours, old chap. It’s 
“NEVER seen me smoke a pipe before? Oh, come, I} wonderful what a lot of matches you get for a penny 
say, that’s absurd. I used to smoke lots in the old days|nowadays. It beats me how they can maneue to do it. 
—this is one of ’em; I fished it out again from the top| Of course that’s no reason for wasting ’em. Phare ’s the 
shelf in the cupboard—m-puff, m-pufff, m-puffff. Thanks, | first one broken—that’s the worst of these wooden 
I've got a match-box—m-puff, m-puff, m-puff. That ’s| matches, and the wax ones make such a filthy smell. 
got it. Well, you see, I found I was smoking too many | There goes another—oh! it’s on my thumb. Here’s the 
cigarettes. Oh, dear no—not my wife. She didn’t object | third for luck—m_-puff, m-puff, m-pufff— got him. Let me 
—never said anything about it. I just made up my own’ see, where was 1? Oh, yes—the General Election. You 
mind, you know, got out the old pipe, and there 1 was. mark my word: it’s certain to come in January. I meta 
Of course it’s much healthier than cigarettes. You don't|chap yesterday—no, it was Tuesday—well, anyhow, he 
inhale, and it’s better in every way. May I have one! was a Member of Parliament—m-puff, m-pufff, m-puffff. 
of your matches? That was my last one. Thanks—|It’s no good, old chap; I simply can’t keep the thing 
m-puff. Sorry; I blew it out. alight. I’m out of form to-day. 
May I have another? I'll take A cigarette? Well, as you are 
half-a-dozen if you don’t mind. so pressing, I don’t mind if I 
M-puff, m-puff, m-pufff. There, do, just this once. M-puff— 
it won't go out again, I'll bet. well done, little one! Now we 
No, it isn’t bird’s-eye or honey- can talk.” 
dew. It’s a mixture of my 
own. My tobacconist makes it 
up for me. Vade Mecum Mix- 
ture, he calls it. It’s the only 
cool tobacco in the world, and 
it’s capital stuff for keeping 
alight. Most tobacco will go 
on going out, and—where’s my 
prodder? It was on the table 
half a minute back. You know 
the thing, with three sorts of 
things all tacked on to it, one 
for stuffing the baccy down, 
and another for prodding it or 
raking it out, and the other 
thing for—— Well, upon my 
word, I never knew what the 
third thing was for. Oh, there 
it is, on the floor. Thanks. I’m 
afraid I’ve stuffed this pipe too 
full. I'll dig it out and put in 
another fill. There, that ought 
to be better. M-puff, m-puff, 
m-puff. Got it this time. Yes, 
we have had a perfectly beastly 
summer, and then these new Z 
taxes coming in on the top of it. ‘ Me —~- 





TO THE MAN ABOVE. 


(‘Stout people should shorten their 
time of rest if they want to grow slim, 
for weight is put on very rapidly during 


sleep.” — Weekly Paper.] 











There are, my friend, who'd 
feel inclined to swear, 
If, late returning from your 
toil, you took 
Your jocund flute and, beating 
out the air 
| With feet ‘neath which your 
floor (their ceiling) shook, 
Poured, as I plainly hear you 
pouring now, 
|Your soul out in a dickens of 
a row; 
| 
| Who'd find entirely destitute 
of charms 
Your tuneful instrument's 
entrancing tones, 
And, nightly wrenched back 
from the gentle arms 








—— 7 Of Morpheus by the heavy 
No, I haven’t got any land f “=a feet of Jones, 
myself, but I know a lot of , <i Would (as I’ve mentioned) 
chaps who have, and they tell Irishman (as someone knocks at his door), “Suure, w I very likely say 


, - : DON’T ANSWER, IT’S SOME WAN TO GIVE ME A Jop, AN’ IF | r mo. ° . . 
) - - ' , ” 4 “ ) f te ¢ agree- 
me—m-pufff, m-puffff. Bother] jo y's rum LANDLORD AFTER THE RINT. Tut Tut” in quite a disagree 


the pipe, it’s out again. M-puff, — ——-—- ———_— able way. 
m-puff, m-pufff. I think that’s fixed it. Fact is one! 
mustn't be careless about lighting a pipe; one ought to 
see that the thing’s really caught on before chucking 
the match away. It’s a knack, I suppose. Some 
chaps have it and some haven't. I generally manage 
to—m-puff, m-pufff, m-puffff—no, you don’t—m-puff. 
It’s all right, but it was a near—m-puff. There, it 7s 








Not such am I! For I have had to see 

A pleasant plumpness that became me well 
Change to a hideous rotundity, 

Which many an anti-fat has failed to quell, 
And often am malevolently eyed 
In carriages where there are five a-side. 





out after all. Still, it did pretty well that time. Yes, Although you play for weary hour on hour, 
she's drawing all right. I cleaned her out yesterday— You will not find me prone to rage or sulk, 
blew half a wine-glass of sherry through her. The pipe’s| For only sleeplessness possesses power 

right enough. M-puff, m-puff, m-puff. There —m-puff— } To ban the further bulging of my bulk. 
she’s going like a furnace. Oh, the Conference—m-puff— | So since your music bids my fat begone, 

[ never took much stock in that myself. It's bound—!' Give me excess of it. Play on! play on! 


m-puff, m-pufff—it ’s bound to bust up soon. Of course—! 
m.-puff, m-pufff, m-puffff—they all pretend it's going on} “The engagement is announced of Miss Mr. and Mrs. H. S., to 
quite smoothly, but—m-puff, m-pufff—she’s out again;! Mr. 8. L., of Auckland.”—Weekly Graphic and New Zedand Mail. 


no, she isn’t—m-puff, m-pufff—yes, she is, I’ve only(| It often comes to that in the end. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“THe MAN FROM THE SEA.” 

Mr. Locke struck the wrong note 
for me in the First Act, when he per- 
suaded Ruth and Daisy to skip imto 
the Dean's garden at Durdleham, 
announce with a swing of the racquet 
that they were about to play a set, 
and then skip out again. There 
are certain stage conventions which I 
am just learning to overlook; as, for 
instance, that every man who has read 
a letter taps it before he puts it back 
in his pocket ; or that it is impossible 
for a man to tell the time without 
extending his watch in the palm of his 
left hand and supporting both with his 
right. But when a stage lawn-tennis 
player skips into no matter how 
realistic a drama, then, as far as I 
am concerned, the illusion goes. Ruth, 
[ am sorry to say, was always skipping 
about the stage. The impression this 
creates of youth and high spirits and 
happiness is not a lasting one. 

Mr. Locke himself was con- 
ventional. When one character said to 
another, ‘““I wonder who Vrs. Averill 
really is. Nobody seems to have heard 
of her before she came here’; when 
Mrs. Averill and Marion Lee discussed 
the case of a village girl who had fallen, 
and the former was very tender and 
forgiving, and the latter said in a loud 
voice that she could never forgive any- 
one—anyone—who sinned in that way ; 
when the Dean mentioned that his 
brother-in-law, Jan Redlander, was just 
coming back from Australia, and Mrs. 
Averill (in the front of the stage) 
started and pressed her hand to her 
heart; well, well, well, Mr. Locke 
knows how to get the creak of the 
machinery across the footlights. 

It was a pity that he couldn't get to 
work upon his theme—the struggle of 
a good woman’s heart with her con- 
science—without all this business. 
The problem Marion Lee had to solve 
was whether she should tell the Dean 
(put like that, it always made me smile 

I suppose because I cannot imagine 
a dean being told anything serious) 
the story of Daphne Averill’s past. 
Daphne had been married to a villain 
in Australia ; he left her to go to prison, 
and she came away to live in Durdleham 
with Dr. Averill. Marion’s conscience 
tells her that she must denounce this ; 
Daphne makes the old, old plea that it 
a “special case.” Marion was 
true to her conscience until the last 
moment, when her love for Jan Red- 
lunder made her true to her heart. 

That is the idea of the play, but 
there is really lots more plot than that. 
How Pontifex Pye overheard a private 


as 


is 





how he found a letter in Marion’s 
blotter addressed to the Dean and 
delivered it; how Jan pretended he 
was married to a lunatic; how a tele- 
gram came saying Daphne’s convict 
husband was dead—a pageant of real 
life on the stage is presented to you in 
pictures like these. 

Mr. Ropertr Loraine and Miss Nina 
Bovucicautr did their best—a very good 
best—with the parts of Jan and Marion. 
The author did not seem quite certain 
whether the breezy rover who had 


looked beneath the veiled curtain of the | 


eyes of savages was himself or Jan. 
Perhaps Redlander was a great reader 
of the modern novel. At any rate he 





HrTEA DEN» 


Mr. Ronert Loraine (Jan Redlander). ‘* Do 
you hear the sea calling in the shell?” 

Miss Nina Bovucicautt (Marion Lee). 
** Well, really it’s rather difficult to hear any- 
thing while you are on the stage. If you’d stop 
talking for one second I might have a chance.” 


recited several pretty little pieces by 
Mr. Locke (notably one about a shell), 
which he must have learnt by heart 
in the silence of the South Seas. And 
somehow I found it hard to believe in 
Marion; it seemed impossible that 
Jan could have fallen in love with her 
or she in love with anyone. But 
Daphne I accepted thoroughly, and | 
offer my thanks to Miss Beryi Faber 








for her fine performance. M. 
The Matchmaker. 
**A telegram from Lille states that the 
police are on the track of a new case of 


espionage. Someone has attempted to bride 
sulaltern oflicers.”—Daily Graphic. 


“Tt is a picturesque fourteenth century 


building, and one of the finest specimens of 


Elizabethan architecture in 
Avon. : 

So said The Daily Mail twice in the 
same article, in you thought 
EvizABetH flourished in the sixteenth 


century. 


Stratford-upon- 
case 


‘* The enervating influence of a Lacedemonian 
latitudinarianism would be fatal to its exist- 


ence.”’—Munchester Guardian. 


conversation between Jan and Daphne ; | Right O. 


THE APPLAUDER OF PLUCK. 


He was sitting on one of the seats on 
Primrose Hill reading a review of the 
cricket season, and now and then he 
sighed and glanced at me. At last he 
spoke. “It’s a hard thing,” he said, 
“to have seven dull months before you.” 

I agreed. 

‘‘No fun in life for me,” he went on, 
i until next May.” 

“T’m very sorry,’ I said. “ Are you 
}ill 2” 

“No, not ill,” he said; “merely 
without any motive, any real interest.” 

“ But winter has plenty of entertain- 
ment,” I suggested. 

‘Not for me,” he said. ‘ Cricket’s 
my game. I care for nothing else.” 

“Oh,” I said, “I see. Do you play 
much ?” 

“No, I don’t play at all,” he replied, 
“T look on. I never miss a match at 
Lord’s, and if there’s nothing at Lord’s 
I go to the Oval. I have a kind of 
semi-oflicial position.” 

“Indeed,” I said. 
may I ask?” 

“Tt’s not paid, of 
answered. ‘And the M.C.C. have 
nothing to do with it. As a matter of 
fact, 1 lead the applause on both 
grounds.” 

“That must keep you busy,” I said. 

“Oh, I don’t mean all the applause,” 
he explained. “I don’t clap every- 
thing. The applause that I lead is 
not for strokes, but for heroism. 

“1 don’t quite understand,” I said. 

“Well,” he continued, “ you must 
often have seen a batsman get a nasty 
knock from the ball? Yes? Well, 
then you have noticed that he stops a 
moment or two to rub his leg, or stamp, 
while very often the wicket-keeper pats 
him on the back ?” 

Yes.” 

“ Very well, then, when he has done 
and resumes batting, there is a ripple 
of applause round the ring, isn’t there ? 
I lead that.” 

I congratulated him. 

“Yes. I felt that such courage and 
endurance ought to be recognised, 
especially after attending a match or 
two where no notice was taken of it; 
so I took up the thing seriously.” 

I congratulated him again. 

‘But this has been a bad summer,” 
he said. “Too wet. The ball rarely 
| Tose. A dry summer is the time! But 
|it’s all over now, anyway. No fun till 
{next May.” 

* What about football?” I asked. 
“ That’s full of injuries.” 

“Oh, I can’t stand football,” he said. 
“It’s too cold. Besides, injuries are 
part of the game. No, I’m a cricketer 
fall through, that’s what I am.” 





“ What is that, 


course,” he 
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AS WE EXPECT THE ENEMY FROM THE NORTH AND ARE BADLY IN WANT OF COVER ?” 








By 








Patrol Leader (waking wv old gerntleman). “ ForGIVE MY TROUBLING you, Sir, BUT WOULD YCU MIND SLEEPING East AND WEsT, 








7] s > pe », be less obvious. Master INSTON C 
DIFFIDENCE AT DINNER. with some people, be less obviou [| Iaster WiInsToN CH 


suggest, therefore, that you should) with his old nurse. 


URCHILL dines 











Dear Mr. Puncu,—I am profoundly |enliven \ your pages with a competition | Which is the humbler ? 
perplexed over certain problems raised | jin which awards are offered ior the} The German Kaiser dines with - 
in my mind by an article, printed in a | best guesses in answer to propounded | No, that would be too easy. 
recent number of The Spectator, on} situations such as the following :— Believe me, dear Mr. Punch, 
“The Shyness of the Superior.” Per-| Mr. Bernarp SHaw dines with the| Yours, ete., DIFFIDENT. 
sonally, being a shy man, I found the | Editor of The Spectator. 
article extremely soothing; indeed it Which of the diners (if either) is shy ? My a a 
offers an explanation for my shyness} Mr, GrANvitLe Barker dines with Mr. Hanowp Sransen i She Dany 
which I myself had hitherto been too} the Author of The Eternal Question. Chronicle : 
shy to formulate. ‘Now and then,”| Which is the more out of countenance?) , ‘We are angling for big fish on an invisible 
says the author of the article, “stupi-| Miss Curistanen PankHursr dines ee ee g tagensagh ance gh 
dity has a terrific effect in inspiring | with Mrs. Humpyry Warp. | that ledigs ‘sthere?” : 
shyness. ‘To be obliged to spend a Which is the stonier ? \It isn’t. A fathom is six feet 
given amount of time—say, the length Sir Henry Lunn dines with a re-| os ee ee 
of a dinner—in company with some | fractory Swiss hotel-keeper | ny 
one upon whom it is me duty toleave| Which is the more ah ? | me — a . ox ( a doa 
a fairly agreeable impression, and who| Mr. Bonar Law dines with Mr fo _— “A ee paling w gp ~— 
is evidently very stupid, is enough to| CuH1ozza Money. | ans ta — ss te id “ye ae 
turn one to stone.” How heartily do Which of the diners feels it his duty | Fay for peo - a a st : a 
I echo this valuable remark! It has| to leave a“ fairly agreeable impression, S ae “8g ; cg i tiehinaaiat 
occurred to me, nevertheless, that though | and what are the consequences ? a 
in my own case—may I say, in our own | tev. Sir Wa. Ropertson Nicont| «-pyis pold cliff of trap-rock was, and 
cases, Mr. Punch ? this particular dines with Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL. remains, the site of an old volcano of the 


form of prandial petrifaction could] Both of course would be tongue-tied ; | Carboniterous Age.”—The Scotsman. 
never be confused with that induced | but whose tongue would be tied the|Some of these old volcanoes are very 


by other causes, the diagnosis might,! tighter ? 


touchy about changing their site. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’'s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Wuen I| took up The Lantern Bearers (METHUEN) it was | 
with a glow of pleasant anticipation; partly because I had 
been waiting this great while for somebody to call a novel 
by that very title, and partly because Mrs. ALFRED SipGwick, 
who has now done it, is a writer for whose work I enter- 
tain the highest regard. But 1 am bound to admit that 


shared with me a conviction that her latest creations were 
by no means so human. 





The County Coast Series (Fisher Unwin), to which The 
Cornwall Coast is the latest addition, merits a cordial 
greeting. The reader—be he bent on motoring, cycling, 
pedestrianism, or even on learning something of a country 
of which he knows little—is in no danger of indigestion 
from the information provided for him. To Mr. Saumon’s 
book on the Cornish Coast I give an especial word of praise, 





the result is just a little bit disappointing. You know, of | 
course, who the original lantern bearers were; the boys of | 
Srevenson’s delightful memory, who went about with | 
lighted bull’s-eyes beneath their buttoned coats, spiritually | 
upheld by the smell of blistered tin and the consciousness | 
of the hidden flame. Mrs. Stpawick’s lantern bearers are 
her hero and heroine; and the light they carry is the fact | 
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and even if he had not done his work so well I should have 
found it difficult to criticise an author whose point of view 
is so admirable. Mr. Satmon has a tender regard for Corn- 
wall; and while pointing out its beauties is at pains to 
show that they can be easily damaged. Until, however, a 
change sweeps over the Duchy it is no place for the tourist 
who delights in brass-bands, and who marks his devastating 
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IMPROBABLE SCENES. 


GOVERNMENT OFFICE CLERKS 


SPOILING TO GST AT THEIR WORK, 








the daughter of a German mother and a father who had 
been ruined by an unscrupulous partner named Ashley. 
The Brynes were very poor, so much so that, till she was 
nineteen, and the story began, Helya had never even been 
to a party. But she goes to one in the third chapter, and, 
having been warned all her life to avoid all intercourse 
with the hated Ashleys, the very first young man she 
meets, and promptly falls in love with, is—who do you 
think? Quite right. So Clive Ashley and Helga are united 
by the registrar, despairing of their parents’ consent. 
Which was wise, as far as it went, because shortly after- 
wards old Mr. Bryne hit Mr. Ashley on the head in public, 
and there was a lot of trouble. And then, just when 
matters were nicely involved, and I was thoroughly in- 
terested, the whole thing comes to an abrupt end, with 
everybody blessing everybody else, and preparing to live 
happy ever after. Much as I enjoyed the story, [ protest 
emphatically against Mrs. Sipawick (of all people!) letting 
me down with so abrupt and inartistic a jar. I incline to 
think, indeed, that the author of those adorable Severins 


course by a litter of paper ard banana-skins. Clearly we 
see that Cornwall remains the land for those who wish to 
spend their holidays free from meretricious accompani- 
ments, and that to take away its restfulness is to take away 
a large part of its charm. But [ am at variance with the 
author when he suggests that such a custom as the Helston 
Furry dance “might as well be decently buried.” For 
although it is true that the country-people smile at these 
ceremonies they love them all the same, and there are less 
drastic ways of treating ancient customs than by abolishing 
‘them. Excellent photographs add to the attractions of the 
| book, and I hope that this particular Satmon will not be 
out of season for many a year. 





From the report of a tariff tripper, as reported proudly in 
The Sheffield Daily Telegraph : 

** Here had a look round the shops. The price of foodstuffs 
compares easily with our home prices, clothing and boots especially.” 


we 


If Tariff Reform means boots for breakfast, why not say 
» ; 
SO : 























